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Editorial 
an 
‘‘Any Age, Any Talent’’* 


Any age, any talent—children can think constructively in terms 
of their own communities. The professional planner whose task 
it is to plan for the orderly growth and desirable development of the 
community is just beginning to realize this power of a child’s mind 
and interest. 

The planning movement, which has long felt the need of the 
understanding, support, and participation of the masses of the 
people, is finding help as it turns to progressive educators and future 
citizens. The public school presents the greatest potentialities for 
becoming a positive social force in bringing about an understanding 
of the problems involved in the development of cities and regions— 
in improving the quality of living. 

The philosophy giving direction to recent school curriculum 
changes recognizes this responsibility. ‘The ultimate test of the 
teacher in the new curriculum approach has been stated symboli- 
cally by Edward G. Olson in his School and Community as this: 
“Does he know the city, old and new, and can he make the child 
see and understand the city; not in some fragment of the city nor 
many fragments, but the human community, broken yet still real, 
the background of his life and character and destiny?” 

Has the teacher shared in creative experiences with the basic 
community processes as they operate in the locality, region, nation, 
and world? Does he know the community in its multiple past and 
present aspects; can he lead his students into an ever-growing under- 
standing of, concern for, and creative participation in the commu- 
nity? The foundation of the community school movement rests on 
questions such as these. 

What can be the role of the planner in this evolving curriculum? 
With his over-all view of community life, who would be in better 
position to give aid in the quest for comprehension of “the city, 

* This number of the HiGH SCHOOL JOURNAL is issued in cooperation with the 
Department of City and Regional Planning of the University of North Carolina. Mary 
Margaret Carroll, a graduate of the Department, and at present Planning Technician 
with the Tennessee State Planning Commission, is guest editor. Articles whose author- 


ship is not specifically indicated are taken from Miss Carroll's Master's thesis at the 
University of North Carolina. 
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old and new . . . not in some fragment,” but as a whole, having 
as its purpose “human needs-to-be-met” at a human scale? Who, 
more than the planner, is concerned with determining “how human 
energies can best be used to fully develop a community or a region?” 

The planner’s lament for lack of understanding and support in 
his task has been like a cry in the wilderness, but now in the com- 
munity school movement public education is seeking to direct its 
powerful force toward the complementary goal of creative partici- 
pation in community life. This situation holds limitless possibili- 
ties for mutual benefit, in that the planners can make available the 
data and technical know-how for community study, while the edu- 
cators can translate this material into a form usable in the class- 
room. 

The late wedding of planners and educators will not be an easily 
arranged match. After being besieged for years by groups cham- 
pioning both admirable and dubious causes, the schools have learned 
to look with caution upon suggested program modifications. Bar- 
riers of professional patois, ignorance of techniques and materials 
employed and needed by the other field, will prove difficult obstacles 
to scale. Only through the sustained interest and effort of both 
groups can the union be effected and the mutual benefit felt. 

Recently a survey was undertaken to determine the extent and 
nature of the educational activities of planning agencies with the 
public schools. The results of this survey showed few extensive 
projects, but, for the most part, a definite desire to strengthen this 
phase of agency activities. Several planning agencies having out- 
standing educational programs have been asked to speak for them- 
selves and contribute to this issue of the JoURNAL. It is encourag- 
ing to note that since the time of the survey, in the spring of 1948, 
interest among planners in working with schools toward common 
objectives has grown rapidly and borne fruit. 

In order to better evaluate the findings of the survey and gain 
firsthand experience in education oriented toward community prob- 
lems, actual projects were undertaken. The Department of Plan- 
ning of the city of Greensboro, North Carolina, in cooperation with 
the city schools, sponsored these projects in civics classes of the 
white and Negro high schools. The story of the projects will be 
found in the pages that follow. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the experience gained in 
working with these projects and the information obtained from a 
study of other agencies’ programs cannot be a sufficient basis upon 
which to set forth a definite plan or procedure for undertaking 
similar projects elsewhere. 
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Since each school and locality present such varied conditions, 
it is doubtful, regardless of the store of experience or knowledge, 
whether any step-by-step course of action could be widely applicable. 
It is believed, however, that the suggestions and conclusions growing 
out of a study of these programs will furnish incentive, aid, and en- 
couragement to educators and planners interested in this means of 
serving the community and the school. 

M. M.C. 





Department of City and Regional Planning 
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The Department of City and Regional Planning of the Uni- 
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A Survey of the Educational Activities 
of Planning Agencies 
KR 


Comprehensive and continuous planning conceived of as a group 
process in which the people participate is a relatively new thing. 

The itinerant planner who characterized the era of the 1910's 
and 20’s was commissioned by well-meaning city officials to study 
community problems and make recommendations for solution and 
improvement. He gathered and analyzed significant data, made pre- 
dictions, published detailed reports, and drew numerous maps and 
site plans. The planner and his staff then moved on, leaving the 
city armed with the information to make it the master of its fate 
and future. There are countless examples of these carefully de- 
vised plans that get no further than the council table, thereafter 
to lie in peace gathering dust in city hall basements. The city 
fathers had overlooked two all-important steps in the planning 
process: first, that planning requires the constant vigilance of 
trained personnel; second, that the voters, the taxpayers, must under- 
stand and be in sympathy with any governmental undertakings. 
Within our democratic frame-work, any governmental function can 
flourish only to the extent of its mandate from the governed. Plan- 
ning will flourish and accomplish great things only as people 
realize its potentialities for making communities better places in 
which to live and work. 


THE PROBLEM 


Since that era of the itinerant planner great progress has been 
made in establishing planning as a continuous process, but the 
development of programs with sufficient emphasis on the informa- 
tion and education of the citizen has been painfully slow. A 
parallel between this situation and a similar one concerning the 
medical profession might be drawn. For hundreds of years physi- 
cians expressed consternation at public ignorance of good health 
practices, yet it is only within the last generation that mass health 
education through courses in hygiene has found its way into the 
public schools. Just as there are not enough physicians to check 
on well-balanced diets for every individual, there are not enough 
resident planners to check on the development of every part of a 
city or unearth every area of felt need. Citizens must be given 
sufficient knowledge of sound planning principles at least to enable 
them to vote intelligently if not to be of more active assistance. 
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Many planners stand aghast at the idea of “selling their product” 
to the public. They are professionals with services available to 
those who seek them. If health leaders had taken such an ivory- 
tower point of view and continued to sit in their offices waiting for 
patients, it is conceivable that the life span of the average indi- 
vidual today would be considerably less. As people had to learn 
that it was possible to avoid certain contagious diseases, they must 
be taught that overcrowding, noise, and congestion are not in- 
evitable features of urban life. 

The public school has been suggested as possessing the greatest 
potentialities for becoming the willing instrument of this much 
needed teaching. Progressive educators are quick to point out that 
the school not teaching understanding and concern for community 
problems is delinquent. The planning agency not encouraging and 
assisting in such educative experience is, likewise, delinquent. 

Many planning agencies can boast of impressive lists of cleverly 
designed and readable publications, such as major thoroughfare 
plans or recreation studies. When investigation of their distribu- 
tion is made, however, one finds that instead of being channeled 
into the schools or other organizations to be studied by the people 
they vitally concern, the vast majority of copies are sent upon re- 
quest to distant planning agencies in a feverish exchange of litera- 
ture among professionals. 


INFORMATION OBTAINED BY MEANS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The significant fact brought out in a study of educational activi- 
ties of planning agencies is the lack of such activities. A survey of 
agencies thought to be carrying out programs in connection with 
public schools was conducted in the spring of 1948. The following 
questionnaire was sent to all agencies suggested by the American 
Society of Planning Officials and others possibly interested. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SUBJECT: EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
OF PLANNING AGENCIES 


1. Is your agency engaged in fostering courses, units or projects on planning 
in the public school curricula of your area? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. If no such program is in effect, has one been conducted in the past? 

Yes( ) No( ) 
If Yes (X) , why was it abandoned? 

Please check 
(a) Insufficient interest of school personnel - - - - - 
(b) Lack of time of school personnel - - - - - - - 
(c) Planning agency staff needed on other programs - - 
(d) Program appeared to be of questionable benefit - - 
(e) Other (please specify) - - - - - - - +--+: = 
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(f) 
(g) 
(h) 











. If no program is in progress, have you any definite plans for the initiation 


of one in the future? 
(a) In the next year or two Yes. No 





(b) As a desirable part of long-range program of expanding activities 
Yes No 





. Did you initiate the program or did the schools come to you for help? 


Planning agency Schools. 
If an agency, other than the above mentioned, started the movement, please 


specify: 

















. What techniques have you employed to interest and inform school personnel 


of the merit of such an undertaking? 

Please check 
(a) Teacher workshops - - - - - - - - - +=: = 
(b) Extension courses for teachers - - - - - - - - 
(c) Personal contacts (discussions with superintendents, 

principals, teachers) - - - - - - - - + = = 

(d) Arrangement with state departments of education - 
(e) Contact with teachers’ colleges - - - - 
(f) Other (please specify) - - - - - - - --- - 
(g) - 
(h) 


























. What material have you recommended for use in the schools? Please under- 


line those prepared by your agency and star (*) those prepared elsewhere 
but made available by your agency to local schools: 




















Course Outlines Books and Pamphlets Films 
(Name of Course) (Title) (Title) 
Maps Posters 
(Type) (Subject) 




















. What other aid have you given the schools in city planning projects or 


courses: 
(a) Arranging for lecturers. mmm If SO, OR What SUDJOCES.cccccncnenenene 








(b) Have classes visited your office? Yes ( ) No ( ) 
(c) Other (please specify) 
(d) 
(e) 
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8. At what grade levels and in what courses has the study of planning been 
introduced? 
No. of years the Approx. No. of Courses of Study 
program has been class hours (civics, history, 
Grade level functioning utilized per yr. math., etc.) 





ist Gr. ( 
and Gr. 
grd Gr. 
4th Gr. 
5th Gr. 
6th Gr. 
7th Gr. 
8th Gr. 
gth Gr. 
10th Gr. 
1ith Gr. 
izth Gr. ( 

g. Of what benefit do you consider these educational activities to be to the 
planning program in your community? 
































ee ee ee ee 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 





Please check 
Essential i. oS = 6 & * © & Bmw wm we eee 
Helpful c+. ee eo ee Se © ew & 
Questionable benefit - - - - - - - +--+: - 
Other (please specify) - - - - - +--+ -+-+- = 























10.What tangible and intangible benefits do you anticipate or already enjoy 
as a result of a school program? 
Tangible Results Anticipated Accrued 
For example: 
1. School ground improvement - - 
2. Park beautification - - - - - - 
3. Aid in taking traffic counts - - - 
4. Aid in gathering population data - 
. Other (please specify) - - - - 






































Intangible Results Anticipated Accrued 

1. Interest in and understanding of 
planning agency’s work - - - - 
2. Awareness of community problems 
and assets - - - - - - + = = 
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3. Unearthing felt needs and problem 
areas previously not known - - 
4. Useful new ideas for the solution 
of such problems - - - - - - 
. Other (Please specify) - - - - 



































Of the fifty-two official agencies and citizens’ organizations polled, 
only five cities have going programs of real significance. Others 
group themselves about stages of development ranging from the 
placement of schools on their mailing list to the preparation of class- 
room texts. Attitudes toward educational activities were equally 
varied. Some obviously considered them outside their area of 
operation or responsibility, while other struggling young agencies 
felt that if they could only live long enough to get such programs 
under way all would be safe. 

Of the state agencies polled, Massachusetts and Virginia have 
programs consisting of directing literature and current releases 
to the schools and suggesting to local planning commissions that 
projects with the schools be fostered. The Tennessee State Planning 
Commission assisted in conducting projects in two cases when local 
schools approached the personnel of the regional offices for aid. 
Plans are now being made, however, for the formulation of a 
definite and more extensive program. The Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board has worked with the Curriculum Bureau of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in the preparation of teacher 
aid material covering a wide range of subjects. The Board has 
also been one of the cooperating sponsors of the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Education Laboratory for teachers conducted each 
summer at the State College. 

Two unofficial organizations in New England have been inter- 
ested in encouraging the study of planning. The New England 
Town Planning Association has for the past six years assisted in 
giving special attention to the subject in ninth through twelfth 
grade courses in various high schools of its area. Planning ma- 
terials are utilized in subject fields including civics, history, art, 
and mechanical drawing. The Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee is preparing a secondary school textbook on regional plan- 
ning problems and solutions with special reference to the Boston 
region. 
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A number of other agencies are furnishing material especially 
designed for school use. The City Planning Board of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, recently prepared a brochure entitled Planning St. 
Paul for Better Living. The seventh grade civics class of Dallas, 
Texas, schools study Our City Dallas by Dr. J. F. Kimball and the 
Dallas Master Plan. The Department of Regional Studies of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority collaborated with leading educators of 
its area to produce an excellent treatment of planning in Com- 
munities for Living. Unfortunately the book never received the 
wide use hoped for it. In 1947 the Wichita City Planning Com- 
mission provided Planning for Wichita’s Future for study in civics 
and social study classes of the ninth through the twelfth grades. 
Buffalo, Your City was recently published under the sponsorship 
of the Buffalo City Planning Association for study in the seventh 
and eighth grades of city public and parochial schools. The Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials News Letter of February 1948 
states that the book provides excellent information on local gov- 
ernment and community services, but tells only what is, not what 
might be. 

Information was obtained on three teaching programs con- 
ducted in the past but not operating today. Several years ago 
the Tennessee Valley Authority assisted in developing a program 
in which the high school students of Abingdon, Virginia, studied 
the planning function and participated in collecting basic data 
for the town planning commission. The Metropolitan Grand 
Rapids Planning Association sponsored a project with the ninth 
grade civics classes of the area’s schools in 1946, and plans to 
resume such activities this year. Mention must be made of an 
important pioneering project fostered by the Chicago Planning 
Commission—the study of the Wacker Manual in the public schools 
for a period of twenty years or more. This program left a rich 
heritage of city planing consciousness, and, some say, was directly 
responsible for the city’s lake front development. The reconsti- 
tuted Planning Commission is fast reaching the point where ample 
material for a new handbook or manual will be at hand. The 
Commission is already experimenting with audio-visual techniques 
of classroom presentation. 

The survey disclosed that important programs are being carried 
on in Cleveland, Richmond (Virginia) , Detroit, San Francisco, and 
Philadelphia. A look at each of these in turn shows a wide variety 
of emphasis, type of assistance, materials used, and student activi- 
ties. Each has unquestionable value and should be carefully studied 
for the benefit of its experience. 
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Cleveland 


The program in Cleveland is probably one of the oldest in oper- 
ation, having been under way for the past six or eight years. Its 
coverage is comprehensive. In the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
material on planning is utilized in geography classes. Ninth and 
tenth grade history courses, twelfth grade civics, and modern prob- 
lems classes continue the study. The projects were initiated by 
cooperation of the schools and the Regional Association of Cleve- 
land, a civic organization. Assigned teachers were provided with 
material and professional aid in preparing curriculum units. The 
schools utilize in their instruction various popular publications of 
the Regional Association and the City Planning Commission and 
one or two others intended primarily for school use. The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art has in circulation a display of a series of posters 
on planning that has proved a valuable teaching aid. Groups of 
students have visited the Planning Commission office. The staff 
of the official agency arranges for lectures on planning in various 
school districts and participates in school radio programs and 
parent-teacher association meetings. The Commission believes its 
program of activities with the schools will be of special benefit in 
fostering neighborhood conservation and in pointing up the 
planning aspect of such political issues as bond issues and zoning 
changes. 


Richmond 


Richmond’s program is outstanding and unique in several re- 
spects. First, activities with the schools must have enjoyed high 
priority on a list of undertakings since they were begun only a 
short time after the planning commission acquired a resident staff. 
In the other four extensive programs mentioned the official agencies 
enjoy valuable assistance in their educational activities from strong 
citizen organizations. The Richmond commission has been able to 
accomplish much without the assistance of such a group. This 
suggests the old chicken-or-the-egg routine of which comes first. Cer- 
tainly the teaching of planning in the public schools would speed 
the growth of a strong citizen organization in any community. 

Another outstanding feature of the program is the number and 
variety of films on city planning made available for school use. 
They include: Your Town; Growth of Cities; The City; The Proud 
City; City within a City; Playtown, U. S. A.; Expressways; Arteries 
of the City; and Lifestream of the City. Other teaching aids pro- 
vided were manuals of instruction for teachers, a publication en- 
titled Manual of the Richmond City Plan, and an exhibit rotated 
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through the schools which covered the major subject matter fields of 
planning including several models. The point of application in 
the curriculum was eighth grade work in social studies. 


San Francisco 


The problem was approached in San Francisco from the stand- 
point of teacher education. In 1943 the city’s Planning and Hous- 
ing Association arranged for a meeting with educators to discuss 
community planning. What followed is described in a 1946 report: 


The interest generated by this meeting led to the formation of a Teacher's 
Council to make direct contact with the City Planning Commission. The first 
act of this Council was to arrange for a background course on community plan- 
ning to be given the following winter of 1943 under auspices of the University 
of California Extension Division and for which credit was given. 

This Extension Division Course was followed by one for the Inservice 
Teacher’s Training in 1944 which reached many more of the profession. . . . 

So successful were the first pioneering efforts that in December 1945 the 
Teachers Institute of the San Francisco Board of Education was organized 
about “Problems of Community Planning in the Bay Area and Their Implica- 
tions for Education.” . . . Some three thousand teachers were well informed 
on the possibilities which this new subject offered in the usual social studies 
curriculum. 

As a result of this work by the Board of Education in Teachers Institute, 
six schools in the spring of 1946 introduced planning material in all grade 
levels from the kindergarten through high school... . 

Under the able and ingenious direction of the teachers in these six schools, 
the abstract principles of good city planning became concrete studies which 
not only gave the children a dynamic approach to their city but actually led in 
several instances to certain city departments improving conditions at the insti- 
gation of the young people.1 


The Planning and Housing Association is now working with 
the San Francisco Board of Education to gather data and prepare 
a course for the social studies of the third grade. The actual 
writing will be done by experienced teachers, the Association will 
do research and field work necessary to gather facts, and the City 
Planning Commission will guide selection of material. Also in 
preparation is a brief manual for teachers upon which they may 
draw for local information at any grade level from kindergarten 
through high school. 

The program in San Francisco evolved by presenting a need 
and a challenge to the educators, then giving substantial aid to their 
efforts to fill this need and meet this challenge. Strategy observed 
the tried and true principle of bringing in on the planning process 
of the project those who were to carry it out. Wise utilization of 
the teachers’ ability and experience will surely pay dividends in 


1 City Planning as Studied in the San Francisco Public Schools, an unpublished 
monograph by San Francisco Planning and Housing Association, 1946 
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the suitability of material prepared and the longevity of the pro- 
gram. 


Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia the Planning Commission, the City Redevelop- 
ment Authority, and the Citizens’ Council on City Planning made 
the suggestion in the fall of 1946 that the schools participate in 
the mammoth Better Philadelphia Exhibition. The project was 
introduced into the schools and planned under direction of the 
superintendent in charge of curriculum. A junior high school 
teacher was assigned to supervise the planning projects undertaken 
from kindergarten to the twelfth grade in sixteen schools through- 
out the city. The Planning Commission offered technical guidance 
and provided base maps, literature, and other assistance. Funds 
for the purchase of material needs for specific projects such as 
neighborhood models were contributed by the Exhibition Com- 
mittee and the Citizens’ Council. The three main services pro- 
vided by the latter organization were: 

1. In conjunction with the Philadelphia Housing Association, arrangements 
for field trips were made, with special guides prepared for each trip. 

2. The Speakers’ Bureau of the Citizens’ Council arranged for speakers to 
appear before school classes, discussion groups, and school assemblies. Inter- 
views were arranged for students and class Committees. 

3. Films were booked for classroom showing. Documentary material reports 
and studies were provided for school use. 


During the first year, the participating planning organizations 
consistently abstained from laying out specific procedures or sug- 
gesting definite projects, maintaining that the students themselves 
should develop their own ideas, uninhibited by any preconceived 
formula. The extraordinary variety and richness of projects de- 
veloped by the sixteen schools proved the worth of this approach. 
In some cases students pointed up certain problems which should 
be met in neighborhood planning. Most significant, perhaps, was 
the enthusiasm displayed by nearly all of the students participating 
in the work. The Commission believes that over a period of time 
this interest in planning and understanding of some of its problems 
will undoubtedly have a strong effect on the total planning pro- 
gram. Enthusiasm is distributed equally among planners, educa- 
tors, and the children themselves. 

The supervising teacher is being retained for work with similar 
projects in thirty-four additional schools. Activities have been 
supplemented to include collection of specific information of value 
to the Planning Commission, such as pupil distribution maps and 
corrections of social base maps. 
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A special “Junior” program of citizen participation has been in 
process of development by the Citizens’ Council. 


The program includes: 


1. Individual and club membership of school youth. 

2. A special News Letter giving notice of both general planning activities and 
of planning programs in the schools so that a group in one school will be kept 
informed of the work being done elsewhere in the city. 

g. Organization of youth-adult discussion and planning groups on local 
community and neighborhood problems. 

4. Establishment of community planning workshops either at schools or at 
appropriate neighborhood centers to enable those interested to carry on a con- 
tinuous year-round planning activity. 

5. Special programs of participation in connection with city planning pro- 
gram-making surveys, studying and proposing details of local development, 
work programs, such as clearing lots for play space, construction of playground 
facilities, repair, and rehabilitation of housing. 

A program of educational activities such as the one described 
will undoubtedly bring much closer the day of the Better Phila- 
delphia portrayed at the Exhibition. 

Detroit 


The study of planning in the schools of Detroit was not built up 
on a city-wide basis but developed gradually in different schools. 
The Planning Commission and the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council have worked with enthusiastic individual teachers, many 
of whom were Council members, in undertaking projects in plan- 
ning. Through personal contacts, workshops, and arrangements 
with teachers’ colleges an impressive start has been made toward 
the total program desired. Schools are provided with publications 
such as the Detroit Master Plan Series, The People of Detroit, The 
Economic Base, and You and Your Neighborhood. The film The 
City, slides of local examples of well and poorly planned areas, 
exhibits on planning and housing, and neighborhood base maps 
have been used to enliven classroom experience. Many lectures 
have been arranged. ‘Tours of the city in chartered buses have 
proved most effective stimulants for student thought. The points 
of application to the school curriculum vary widely but tend to 
group themselves mainly around social studies and art courses. 
Tangible results of the project run the gamut of those listed in the 
questionnaire with several additions: school ground improvement, 
park beautification, aid in taking traffic counts, gathering popula- 
tion data and housing analysis, smoke abatement and clean-up 
campaigns, and provision of needed recreational space. 

The Detroit Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council believes 
that an understanding of planning can be taught in conjunction 
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with the study of almost every high school course, and that only 
in this way will better cities be possible. 


SUMMARY 


An adequate approach to the problem of citizen education and 
creative participation in the planning movement is in the explora- 
tory stages of its development. A great deal of experimentation 
and research must be channeled into this phase of agency activities 
before any cardinal principles of planning education may be set 
forth. Information obtained by tabulation of the questionnaire 
cannot be used to judge or compare the effectiveness of the various 
aids and techniques in practice. It does, however, furnish sufficient 
evidence to assume that there are few well-developed programs 
in operation. The publication of a manual, an occasional lecture 
to high school classes, or the sponsorship of essay contests does not, 
in itself, constitute an educational program. 

It is relevant to note that all agencies conducting extensive pro- 
grams felt these activities to be definitely beneficial and went fur- 
ther to add personal comments to this effect in the completed ques- 
tionnaires. 

The majority of the agencies replying to the questionnaire but 
having no program of educational activities attributed this deficiency 
to lack of staff, and considered the organization of programs with 
public schools a desirable part of a long-range program of expand- 
ing activities. 

M. M. C. 











The Greensboro School Projects 
in Planning 
K* 


“Regardless of the source and the intrinsic value of any new 
idea” says J. Minor Gwynn, “the idea is of little worth to the 
teacher, administrator, supervisor or other educational employee 
unless it is tried out and its value is learned by actual experience.” ! 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECTS 

Projects in the study of planning in the public schools of 
Greensboro were undertaken in an effort to develop in future 
citizens a greater consciousness of their city and the region of which 
it is a part and of factors contributing to its individuality and its 
problems. Participation in the work experiences was to foster a 
knowledge of the city government and the basic tools it may use 
to solve present-day problems and avoid potential ones. Students 
were to view carefully the role of the citizen—as a voter, as a 
member of the community—in making Greensboro a better place 
in which to live and work. Abstract principles of good planning 
were to be taught in order that they might be applied in local 
situations. 

METHOD 


Possible means of achieving these objectives appeared to take 
several directions. An all-important phase of the undertaking was 
the development of interest on the part of the educators sufficient 
to sustain the effort necessarily expended in conducting a project 
of value. The teachers must be introduced to valuable books and 
references in the field, to various individuals, i.e., city officials, com- 
munity leaders, personnel of colleges and universities whose aid 
may be enlisted in such a project. Aid was to be furnished in de- 
veloping lesson plans and individual student projects, in obtaining 
illustrative material, and, if requested, in handling classroom pro- 
cedure on specific occasions. Finally, some means of evaluating the 
effect of the study upon the students themselves was desirable. 


PRELIMINARY CONTACTS 


In the spring of 1947 arrangements were made for three gradu- 
ate students from the Department of City and Regional Planning of 
the University of North Carolina to conduct a preliminary survey 
of planning problems in the City of Greensboro. The group en- 
joyed the complete cooperation of city officials, and its reports 
covering major fields of planning study were received with interest. 


1J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943), p. ix. 
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By September of the same year a Department of Planning had been 
made a permanent part of the city government. 

F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., its new Director, had long been inter- 
ested and active in the field of planning education, so it is not 
surprising that prior to his arrival he approached the city Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mr. B. L. Smith, by correspondence. Benefits 
accruing to both the city and the schools from incorporation of 
planning materials in the school curriculum were outlined. With 
the realization that curricula are already suffering from overcrowd- 
ing, the suggestion was made that special projects in planning could 
be made to fit successfully into a number of existing courses. The 
superintendent was quick to offer his cooperation and suggest 
further contacts at the city’s two high schools, Senior High School 
(white) and James B. Dudley High School (Negro) . 

Miss Mary Ellen Blackmon of the Senior High School social 
studies department was recommended as a teacher likely to be most 
interested in and capable of conducting such a project. Miss 
Blackmon was enthusiastic about the possibilities of developing a 
study of planning in connection with an elective civics course in 
which approximately seventy seniors were enrolled. The first semes- 
ter was to be devoted to the study of the national government, but 
during the period from February first to June first, problems in 
planning could provide logical supplement to the main considera- 
tion of local government. 

The principal at Dudley High School suggested that Miss Wil- 
sonia Butler, known to be flexible and alert in teaching practices, 
would be likely to see the possibilities inherent in a study of plan- 
ning as supplementary to her course in civic sociology, offered as a 
junior year elective. Miss Butler was interested and agreed to meet 
with Miss Blackmon and the Planning Department staff the follow- 
ing week. Both teachers welcomed the suggestion that a graduate 
student from the Department of City and Regional Planning of the 
University, who had worked in Greensboro the previous spring, be 
called in to furnish more assistance than the Planning Department 
staff could find time to give. 

A preliminary draft outline of the proposed project in city 
planning, cross-indexed with references for student study, was sent 
to the Superintendent, the principals, and participating teachers. 
At a meeting on September 27 the teachers, the Planning Depart- 
ment staff and Miss Margaret Carroll, the student planner, dis- 
cussed means of tailoring the proposed outline to fit the needs of 
the individual teachers and the courses in question. Ways in which 
planning material had been utilized in projects elsewhere—San 
Francisco, Detroit, Abingdon, Valley Forge—were presented as pos- 
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sible teaching techniques. The Planning Department promised to 
make available city maps, maps of specific areas, the zoning ordi- 
nance and subdivision regulations, various reports on local condi- 
tions, and twelve copies each of Communities for Living and 
Planning for the Small American City. Miss Carroll promised to 
canvass the University libraries and book lists for other material 
desirable but not readily available. 

Both teachers decided to limit present activities to a personal 
study of subject matter in the field of planning, and to begin to 
direct their classes toward the project after the first of the year. 


THE APPROACH 


The fundamental idea in the approach taken by the Greens- 
boro projects was to avoid use of overworked terms, such as “citizen- 
ship” and “civic responsibility,” and to employ a psychology at once 
more basic and direct. This approach might be exemplified as 
follows: 

“Have you ever looked around to see what the City of Greens- 
boro is really like? It is a collection of streets, buildings, and people, 
a place to live and work and play. We have homes, churches, 
schools, parks, highways, factories, commercial areas—some better 
than other cities, some worse. What are some of the things about 
life in Greensboro you would like to improve? Have you ever 
been caught in a traffic jam or left standing on a corner when the 
bus was too full? Is there a place near your home to play soft ball? 
Does the presence of heavy traffic and industries disturb the peace 
of your neighborhood? 

“Greensboro is a collection of problems, too. Conditions exist 
that have inconvenienced you in the past and will continue to do 
so in the future unless something is done about them. 

“In a few years you will leave school, get a job and, perhaps, 
get married. You will probably live in Greensboro or another city 
very much like it. Then you will pay taxes and vote and help run 
the city. Greensboro is your city. Will the future Greensboro be a 
pleasant place in which to live? That depends on you!”2 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The textbook used in the twelfth grade civics course at Senior 
High School, American Government, Nineteen Forty-Seven by 
Magruder, provided good background material for the study of 
planning. The chapter on municipal government led to a study 
of the local government structure. Appearance on the structure 
chart of the new department designated by that nebulous term 


2 Based on the approach used in: John E. Ivey, Jr., Nicholas J. Demerath and 
Woodrow W. Breland, Building Atlanta’s Future (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press). 
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“Planning” led to questions as to its function. Mr. Chapin made 
short talks to each class defining purpose and duties of the Planning 
Department, the newest member of the official family. Interest in 
the new subject was apparent since the general nature of his talk 
was changed by questions from the class concerning specific prob- 
lems in Greensboro. 

Unlike many other texts in use the sections in American Govern- 
ment on village and city problems, progressive planning, and social 
legislation did city planning the honor of being more than mere 
city beautification. Its material on extra territorial control, zoning, 
traffic problems, water supply, sewage disposal, public education, 
health, housing, and crime, though very general in nature, served 
as springboards for plunging into these subjects in more detail. 

As the summary of the approach indicated, classes began the in- 
tensive part of their study of planning by talking about the things 
wrong with Greensboro. From this, discussion was channeled into 
reasons for city growth, the significance of the economic base, and 
the interrelationships of the different parts of the city. In each 
case, the abstract principles were related to specific local condi- 
tions. 

The concept of the neighborhood planning area was brought 
into the study, the classes mentioning natural delineation of such 
areas in Greensboro and pointing out assets and problems and signs 
of deterioration. The students liked the suggestion that they make 
a model of a planned neighborhood. Vacant land behind the school 
was selected and topographic maps of it obtained. The self-ap- 
pointed student surveyor who took these maps and checked them 
against the actual terrain by walking over it, returned maintaining 
stoutly that the geodetic and topographic engineers were wrong. 
Boys in the shop courses cut the contours, other class members filled 
in crevices with plaster of paris and applied a base coat of brilliant 
green. Work on the model was carried on outside of class hours. 

Meanwhile the class divided itself into five committees con- 
cerned with major phases of planning—housing, street layout and 
transportation, industry and economics, recreation, and public util- 
ities. The fear expressed by the teacher that everyone would want 
to be a member of the recreation committe proved groundless, and 
distribution according to preference could be left undisturbed. Each 
committee chairman was given an outline of the area of investiga- 
tion, and assignments of reports, posters or graphs expected of the 
group. A short bibliography of helpful references on each of the 
five subjects was included with the outline. In each instance com- 
mittees were directed toward materials containing sound planning 
principles which might be applied in designing the neighborhood 
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for the model and information concerning that particular phase of 
city life in Greensboro. 

Responses to the material introduced were varied and interest- 
ing. One of the first comments was to the effect that “all this stuff 
is just common sense.” Everyone agreed to this but conceded that 
lack of the use of such “common sense” in the past had given rise to 
many of the present problems of urban life. Another early attitude 
centered in the idea that nothing was ever done about the problems 
under discussion, so why bother to study them? Through attending 
city council meetings and talking with various department heads, 
the student learned that effort was being put forth, that progress 
was being made. The illusion that through planning one might 
wake up tomorrow morning and find a park across the street was 
not allowed to develop. Students were guided toward a realization 
that problems were solved only through continuous effort on the 
part of both the city government and the citizens. 

City officials who talked to the classes, the captain of the Traffic 
Division, the director of planning, the head of the recreation depart- 
ment and a public health nurse, proved to be invaluable stimu- 
lants. Students showed no reluctance to ask questions, many of 
which were difficult to answer. 

A number of deficiencies in the organization of the project were 
apparent. Part of the project overlapped with graduation activities 
and consequently some of the committee reports were never pre- 
sented to the class. The model met with a similar fate. It was ob- 
served that Miss Carroll did more actual teaching and planning of 
the project than might be considered necessary or advisable. With 
their regular instructor, Miss Blackmon, a cadet teacher from a near- 
by college, and Miss Carroll, the children had too many forces 
working upon them. Concentrating on planning for a few class 
periods, then current events, then senior tests, and back to planning 
again required considerable mental gymnastics on the part of the 
students. 

Although final activities of the project were curtailed, the under- 
taking was considered by all concerned an extremely valuable one. 
Children from other classes asked about taking the course next 
year. Students from a college class in educational methods who 
came to observe the project were amazed by the interest evident 
in classroom discussions. Miss Blackmon has already made definite 
plans to continue the project another year. 


James B. DupLey HiGH SCHOOL 


Fifty-seven juniors were enrolled in the civic sociology course 
at Dudley High School in which the planning project was to be 
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undertaken. The textbook, Civic Sociology, by A. E. Ross, con- 
tained material which appeared to flow naturally into and be 
enhanced by the proposed study of problems in planning. Con- 
sideration of this text material led to the decision that first atten- 
tion should be given to examples of planning on a national scale. 
Part one of the book dealt with the effects of rapid population 
growth in the United States and consequent increasing pressure on 
natural resources. Discussion of Federal attempts to conserve these 
resources, such as the work of the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Soil Conservation Service, were used to supplement text 
material. The outstanding example of planning and conservation 
on a regional scale, the Tennessee Valley Authority, was studied. 
Progress and problems of the State of North Carolina provided the 
next step in a logical breakdown of study areas. 

As Ross pointed to the shifting of population from rural to 
urban areas and the resulting effects on the lives of the people, the 
students were directed toward an awareness of the city in which 
they lived. They discussed the reasons for Greensboro’s growth, 
the basis of its economy, things wrong with the city as a whole and 
with their individual neighborhoods. Greensboro was compared 
to examples of planned communities. The children drew plans of 
their own for the business district, redevelopment of individual 
neighborhoods, or completely imaginary towns. In many instances 
the child who said, “What Greensboro needs is more environment,” 
or that “residential areas should be quiet so that children can think 
better,” could express himself with ease through the medium of 
paper and colored pencils. 

For supplementary reading in planning, copies of the following 
were furnished: Tennessee Valley Authority annual progress re- 
ports, the October 1947 issue of Holiday Magazine devoted to North 
Carolina, Communities for Living, Planning for the Small Ameri- 
can City and Action for Cities. Unfortunately these were not avail- 
able in sufficient numbers to make detailed class assignments fea- 
sible. 

Persons with first-hand knowledge of city problems, the director 
of planning, the captain of the Traffic Division, a social worker, a 
public health nurse, brought reality of community life into the 
classroom. Cooperation of the school Art Department made possible 
the construction of a papier-maché model of an imaginary tract 
of land upon which was imposed the street pattern and buildings 
of a planned community. Heated discussions on procedure accom- 
panied the making of a single mark on the model. Since there 
were approximately as many different ideas as there were students, 
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the very fact that a definite street plan was arrived at is a monument 
to the group process. This plan was an interesting mixture of the 
known, a gridiron system, and the unknown but desirable pattern 
based upon topography. Unfortunately time did not permit the 
model to take the final form of graphic presentation with paint, 
sponge, or screen to make the result more pleasing. 

During the last few days of school the teacher appointed a com- 
mittee of eight students to draw up a questionnaire that would 
test class reaction to the planning project. 

The following questionnaire, tabulation of its short answers, 
and the committee-compiled report of its essay-type section were 
developed by the students without supervision. It appears to give 
an accurate account of reaction and retention. 


CIVIC SOCIOLOGY 


NAME CLAss DATE 





Directions: Read each question carefully. Write your answer—Yes or No— 
in the blank preceding the question. 


TABULATION 

Yes No 

34 7 1. Are communities continually changing? 

32 8 2. Does the location of industry depend upon regional factors? 

35 ” 3. Should towns provide two kinds of shopping districts? 

29 12 4. Should towns plan as far ahead as twenty years for future needs? 
38 5- Do you think that the construction of the model and arrange- 
ment of neighborhoods on it proved helpful? 

40 1 6. Do you think the teaching of city planning in schools will 
help us prepare better communities in which to live? 

35 6 7. Have you seen benefits in preparing plans of cities and commu- 
nities? 

33 8 8. Do you think your own ideas can help in actual city planning? 

37 3 g. Has your ability to read and understand maps improved as a 
result of your experiences in this class? 

38 3 10. Have you a greater appreciation for the work of public servants 
(e.g., public nurses, social workers, etc.) because of your contact 
with them while taking this course? 

40 1 11. Do you think you have been benefited from this course in city 
planning? 

37 4 12. Did you enjoy taking the course? 

19 22 13. Would you like to continue work along this line (as profes- 
sional planners) ? 

7 34 14. Should the planning of cities be left to trained personnel alone? 

12 29 15. Do you consider the careful planning of commercial centers 
more important than the careful planning of residential dis- 
tricts? 

35 6 16. Do you think a course in city planning should be made a perma- 
nent part of our high school curriculum? 

38 3 17. Do you think you have benefited from the maps furnished by 


the Greensboro Planning Department? 
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33 | 18. Do you believe that adequate city planning will be a means of 
curbing crime, high death rates, and juvenile delinquency? 
Directions: Answer each question below briefly, but fully. 
. As a whole, do you consider Greensboro a well-planned city? Why? 
. Do you recommend placing any residences near industries in a well-planned 
city? Justify your answer. 


vn = 


3. What do you consider the best locations for schools and hospitals in a 
well-planned city? 

4. Where should truck routes be located? 

5. Do you think that city planning requires careful procedure? 

6. Are you satisfied with the present plan of Greensboro? Why? 

7. What do you believe to be the results of uncontrolled development of 
cities? 

8. What are the determining factors in planning street lay-outs? 

g. What are the factors to be considered in locating residential areas? 

10. What references were most helpful to you in this course? 

11. What do you think are the major things to be considered in planning 
cities? 

12. If this course were to be re-taught, what additional items do you think 
should be considered? 





REpPoRT COMPILED FROM THE EssAyY-TYPE SECTION OF THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE BY THE JUNIOR CLASS OF 
Dubey Hicu SCHOOL 


We as members of the Junior class of Dudley High School have 
for the last four months been engaged in the Course of Civic 
Sociology and in City Planning. As a result of city planning a 
survey was taken to find out the opinion of each person on the 
subject of city planning. We found that in their opinion, Greens- 
boro was not a well planned city because of: lack of good neighbor- 
hood development, poor shopping areas, bad school location, lack of 
parking space, houses too close to street and narrow sidewalks, too 
much traffic in residential areas, lack of good water and sewer facili- 
ties, congestion in business district and truck routing which may 
interfere with some important establishments such as hospitals or 
schools. 

Residences should not be placed near industries in a well 
planned city because of the dangerous traffic, noise; lack of sufficient 
space; smoke and dust from the industry which make it unhealthy. 

The best locations for hospitals are quiet areas away from traffic. 
Schools should be near residences but neither should be near busi- 
ness or industrial areas. Elementary schools may be located in the 
most populated residential areas. 

Truck routes should be located on the outskirts of the town or 
as a by-pass. 

City planning requires careful procedure because in city plan- 
ning there are many things to be considered. You have to look 
ahead because of so many mistakes in the past. 

The present plan of Greensboro was unsatisfactory for most 
people because of the reasons given above. Nevertheless, there were 
a few people who were satisfied with the present plan. 
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The uncontrolled development of cities may result in child 
delinquency, high death rate, crime, congestion, epidemics, lack of 
public utilities and lack of job opportunities. 

Some of the determining factors in the planning of street 
layouts are: the streets should not be too close together; location of 
present highways and thoroughfares considered; pavement of 
streets; use by what number of cars and trucks; stop signs and 
traffic lights; parking lot; residential and industrial areas; drain- 
age; and space available for use. 

Some of the major things to be considered in city planning are 
public utilities; contours of the land; hospitals in quiet areas away 
from future population, business and industry; residential areas, 
schools; locations of highways and railroads; location of churches 
and power plants; bus lines; recreational parks; community centers 
and mixed uses of lands. 

If the course in civic sociology were to be re-taught we would 
like to have maps that are not too complicated, speakers, more time 
by beginning early, more material to work with, completion of a 
project such as the model and the discussion of future development 
as well as present ones. 

Thus we have given a complete outline of our ideas concerning 
planning. As future citizens of Greensboro we hope to be of great 
help in seeing some of these problems solved. 

(Signed) The Junior Class 


Individual questionnaire answers showed two particular areas 
of felt need. Students expressed concern that a major truck lane 
should be routed by a hospital in the Dudley area. Another opinion 
frequently voiced was the feeling that there was racial discrimina- 
tion in development of recreation facilities, distribution of desir- 
able residential land, and extension of public utilities. The fact 
that no mention was made of this sentiment in the committee re- 
port is probably due to deference shown to persons of the white 
race assisting with the project. 

As the questionnaire indicates, there was difficulty and lack of 
experience in map reading. After a little explanation, however, 
many of the students were busily borrowing the presentation tech- 
niques for use on plans of their own. The maps and the speakers 
proved to be excellent teaching aids and interest stimulants. 

The students felt a definite sense of frustration in not being 
able to complete the model. Their suggestion of beginning earlier 
in the year with the planning project would remedy such a situation. 

Miss Butler was in complete accord with the childrens’ sugges- 
tions for improvement of the project. Other additions to a further 
project she would like to introduce are provision for field trips and 
collection by community survey of much needed data concerning 
the Negro population. 
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As in any project of this nature, one may expect real evidences 
of understanding and, again, unfortunate lack of it. There was 
the boy who insisted that what Greensboro needed was more sky- 
scrapers. Another, however, would show real appreciation for 
zoning by saying “smoky, dirty industries in residential areas cause 
inconvenience and insanity.” 

Part of the real value of the project lay in increasing awareness 
of the community as a whole. The lives of some of the children 
were so confined that they had never seen the world-famous cotton 
mills in another section of town. 

An indirect benefit of the project was an improvement, signifi- 
cant though small, in race relations. The teacher pointed out that 
students of this particular age group were hot-headed adolescents 
inclined to interpret everything in terms of the race question. When 
city officials came to talk with them about community problems, 
the children began to feel that the city government was taking an 
interest in them as future citizens. Instead of a cold, abstract 
authority residing in the city hall, government became more of a 
positive force concerned with citizen problems. 

While the project was underway two Negro houses in a sparsely 
settled area of Greensboro were completely demolished by fire. 
Firemen could do nothing toward curbing the blaze since water 
mains had not been extended to the area. Naturally, the next 
morning’s classes were indignant over the incident, but when the 
children found that priority on the list of water main extensions 
was based upon the number of people a line would serve—not upon 
color, as they supposed—tension eased. 

One shortcoming of the project at Dudley was insufficient em- 
phasis on the part the individual citizen or citizen groups can 
play in the planning process. Although the replies to the question- 
naire indicated the students felt that the planning of cities should 
not be left to trained personnel alone, it is not felt that any real 
course of action was pointed out. One child when asked the ques- 
tion, “Are you satisfied with the present plan of Greensboro” wrote, 
“Yes, I am satisfied with Greensboro as it is, because if I wasn’t 
there wouldn’t be anything I could do about it.” Others must 
have had the same feeling. It was interesting to gain a new aware- 
ness of one’s community assets and problems, and encouraging to 
learn that real effort was being put forth to solve these problems. 
The next step should give direction toward a constructive course of 
action to eliminate the feeling of apathy and acceptance. With 
more time made available by an earlier start next year, this situa- 
tion can be easily remedied. 


M.M.C. 
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The Philadelphia schools are today still reaping the harvest 
from the fall of 1947. In September of that year nearly a half mil- 
lion people witnessed the most challenging exhibition in the history 
of the city. The exhibition was unique because it had as its pur- 
pose the education of the citizenry in what city planning can do to 
improve the life of people in Philadelphia. Sixteen schools had 
been invited to share in the exhibition by expressing their needs 
for community improvement in graphic and three-dimensional form. 
Today most of Philadelphia’s two hundred and forty schools are 
aware of the need for physical improvement and are increasingly 
attacking their neighborhood problems through regular curriculum 
experiences and are sharing with adults in the solution of many 
community problems. 

This growth was made possible largely through the faith of the 
city’s professional planners in the ability of youth to express its 
needs. During the past two years the schools have produced much 
concrete evidence that shows school pupils are capable of working 
together with other citizens towards building a better city. 

The need for a better Philadelphia has grown out of the in- 
difference of the past. The city began with a noble idea, but 
William Penn’s hope for a “Greene Countrie Towne” did not sur- 
vive the changes of the machine age. As with all other large cities, 
the growth of industrial and economic power brought together 
millions of people to live in an unplanned and inadequate physical 
environment. It took many years for the people in Philadelphia to 
realize that the health and welfare of all of its citizens are among 
its most important assets and that intelligent physical planning for 
better living is necessary. 

The movement in Philadelphia has been “sparked” by a dynamic 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning. This central organization 
today is composed of some one hundred and twenty-five important 
civic organizations. In the brief space of a few years it has rallied 
enough citizen support to the cause of planning to result in: 

1. Adoption of a model ordinance for city planning by the City 
Council. 
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2. Organization of a “City Planning Commission” staffed by ex- 
ceptionally competent men. 

3. The largest budget awarded for planning to any city planning 
commission in the country. 

4. “Redevelopment Authority” to assist in making possible the 
ideas developed by the citizens and the Planning Commission. 

5. A “Better Philadelphia Exhibition” for educating its citizens. 

6. Certification of ten areas in the city for redevelopment. 

7. Fifty schools located in or near the ten redevelopment areas 
sharing in the decisions on community improvement. 

8. Establishment of a “Youth Planning Council.” 

g. A real partnership with the schools in the total planning 
program. 

The school’s work in city planning is under the guidance of 
Dr. C. Leslie Cushman, Associate Superintendent of Schools. In 
order to coordinate the program a full-time curriculum assistant for 
city planning is assigned to the job. Activities have been cooper- 
atively planned by the schools with the City Planning Commission. 
The jobs outlined not only have real educational value for the 
boys and girls but utilize the vast reservoir of potential manpower 
present in our youth. The problems with which they are working 
are concerned with: 

1. Determining the “school neighborhood.” 

2. Making an accurate survey to determine the use which is made 
of the land and to locate the health and welfare services in the 
community. 

3. Appraising the need for change and improvement as revealed 
by the land-use survey. 

4. Planning and carrying out a program for cleaning up and im- 
proving streets, backyards, and empty lots. 

5. Evaluating the needs in the local neighborhood by compari- 
son with other parts of the city. 

6. Carrying out a pupil distribution and transit study by the 
secondary schools. 

7- Planning and collating a pupil-parent survey to determine 
the desirable characteristics within the redevelopment areas which 
should be preserved, conditions to be eliminated, and improvements 
to be added. 

8. A survey of community leadership and informed people with- 
in the community. 

g. Investigating which methods of group or community action 
are most effective for getting results. 
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This program has value for all levels of the school system. It is 
not considered an extra subject in the curriculum of the schools. 
It is social studies, it utilizes the language arts, it is good personal 
and community health, it is concerned with science, and it makes 
extensive use of the creative arts. It offers boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to do critical thinking about probiems which are real and 
vital in their own living. In addition it goes beyond the talking- 
about and studying-about stages to a partnership with adults in 
social action. 

Boys and girls are gradually assuming their responsibilities for 
real citizenship and are learning that good government is a way of 
achieving collectively the things they cannot do individually. The 
citizens of Philadelphia are fortunate in having a city planning 
commission that believes in democracy. It does not believe in plan- 
ning for people, but it believes in planning with people for better 
living. 

Most important of all, the Commission recognizes youth as an 
important part of the people and “praise be to them” for helping 
youth determine its heritage. 


PLANNING THE EXHIBITION VISIT 


Of particular importance is the Better Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion of 1947. During the spring months of that year sixteen differ- 
ent schools experimented with the study of city planning, which 
was the theme of the Exhibition. The teachers in these schools 
found that pupils have been giving very little thought to the possi- 
ble improvement of the neighborhoods in which they live. In most 
cases the houses, stores, streets, and parks of a community pre-date 
by many years the lives of the children who dwell therein. Pupils 
seldom think of these things as subject to change or improvement. 
The idea that school youth could have a part in making their neigh- 
borhoods better places in which to live had not occurred to them. 


ENVISIONING BETTER NEIGHBORHOODS 


The first task of the teachers, therefore, was to get pupils think- 
ing about what could be done to improve their own neighborhoods. 
This seemed basic to any understanding of planning for the city 
as a whole. This they found to be surprisingly easy, for most 
young people have the healthy desires and imaginations of any 
normal individuals. They wish to have good houses in which to 
establish homes. They would like to have clean, safe, attractive 
streets. They have long felt the urge for adequate places to play. 
They prefer beauty to ugliness, open spaces to crowded quarters. 
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Teachers, principals, parents, and city planners were in most 
cases surprised and greatly pleased by the readiness and ability of 
pupils to vision a more livable neighborhood. 


VISITING THE City 


The second thing that teachers learned about youth as they 
worked with them in these sixteen schools was that most of them 
know little about other parts of the city. In this they are unlike 
many adults. Because pupils knew little about the city as a whole, 
they took little pride in the entire city, and were not at first greatly 
concerned about a better Philadelphia. 

The best single means for correcting this was found to be visits 
to other parts of the city. There is a limit, however, to the extent 
to which visits can be made under school direction. Firsthand ex- 
periences, therefore, were supplemented by descriptions from those 
pupils who really knew the city, by parents and other adult citizens, 
and by pictures and written materials. 


Dousts CONCERNING COOPERATION 


The third finding of these teachers was that most school pupils 
have begun to be cynical with regard to the ability of the citizens 
of Philadelphia to work together. Their first tendency was to ex- 
press doubt about the cooperative capacity of people other than 
themselves, particularly of people they did not know. Such com- 
ments as the following were common: “The people who live over 
there (meaning the people they did not know) never would co- 


operate.” “Our city government is too inefficient to get this accom- 
plished.” “The people with money would oppose the taxes that 
this would require.” “After all, most people don’t really care about 


their city.” “The people who control Philadelphia live outside the 
city, and they are against improvements.” 

The cynical expressions of youth are the product of our complex 
urban life, in which it is very difficult for the citizen to understand 
and appreciate the tremendous amount of cooperative activity that 
characterizes city living each day. They also reflect the attitudes 
of many adults who mistake deep cynicism for maturity and enlight- 
enment. If cynicism were the desired goal of civic education it 
would be easy in Philadelphia to realize fully that goal with almost 
every pupil. 

Someone has well said, “The fact that there is sufficient cooper- 
ation among people to permit the life of a great city to go on day 
after day with some semblance of order is much more to be won- 
dered about than is the fact that a lack of cooperation prevents us 
from achieving all that we would like to have.” It is true, how- 
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ever, that the doubts and the cynicisms of contemporary life both 
threaten the progress that man has made and thwart us in achiev- 
ing fully the better society that is within our grasp. The most dis- 
couraging single thing about man is this readiness to underestimate 
the capacity of his own kind. 

Because the consideration of city planning brings the misgivings 
of youth with regard to our ability to work together to the surface 
the subject has special value for school study. No citizen is ade- 
quately educated unless he has examined with care the potentialities 
of the individual for cooperation with his fellows. 

The experiences of these teachers suggest three basic questions 
that were not only valuable for visits to the Better Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition, but would apply in any study by pupils of city planning: 

1. What things might be done to improve the neighborhood in 
which we live? 

2. How does the neighborhood in which we live depend upon 
and contribute to the sort of city we have in Philadelphia? 

3. Can we Philadelphians learn to work together more effectively 
for a better Philadelphia? 
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If we admit, as we must on evidence of our five senses, that 
every major city in the country is in desperate need of planning 
and rejuvenation, the need for planning education at every age 
level and at every economic level is an obvious challenge. 

To those of us who have watched the fumbling public relations 
of city and regional planners for several years it seems obvious that 
until town planning is introduced into every grade, from the 
kindergarten through high school and even college, our cities will 
remain in their present chaotic, unhealthy condition. Young people 
become citizens overnight, and if they have not had a first-hand, 
practical experience of their city, they will continue in the indiffer- 
ent civic footsteps of their parents. 

Philadelphia and a few other cities have proved that children 
can be a great help to official planning agencies; that their ideas 
are fresh, often original, very often practical. Children, particularly 
in high schools, could make most of the surveys needed by the 
planning body, but this labor source has seldom been tapped. 

So far in Detroit, city planning projects do not have the official 
blessing of the school system, but are carried on through the im- 
petus and enthusiasm of individual teachers. This is good in one 
way, because the extra-curricular often has an added element of 
excitement for the student. On the other hand, it is too much of a 
hit-and-miss procedure, not rapid enough or general enough in its 
effect. 


GENERALIZED City PLANNING Projects ADAPTABLE 
To Any CLAssEs 


1. Surveys as Education 


The survey has been used many times in many ways in the 
Detroit area—to pin down blight and incipient blight, to plot 
population trends, to discover housing needs, overcrowding, alley 
conditions, and so on. The whole school system in Highland Park 
(a city enclosed within the Detroit city limits) cooperated on a 
survey during the war to discover what parents did or did not like 
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about Highland Park, what they considered its biggest problem and 
greatest need, what kept them living there, and many other things. 

Proposed, formulated, and tabulated by the Highland Park 
Community Council, this survey was put out for a practical reason 
and had a practical and immediate result, quite aside from its 
intangible effect on children and adults, all of whom learned in 
process of thinking about their town and putting down definite 
reactions. The reason for this survey was certain knowledge on the 
part of citizens and city fathers that their best citizens would move 
to more attractive surroundings at war’s end, and a desire to im- 
prove Highland Park before this happened. 

Survey tabulations were then used to convince the City Hall 
that a planning commission and the best possible professional 
planner were needed immediately to bring the town’s physical assets 
up to the high point of its intangible assets as indicated in the sur- 
vey answers. “School system” and “civic spirit” were the two most 
frequent answers on the intangible side, while lack of parks, play- 
grounds, and space for living were indicated as reasons for a desire 
to move elsewhere. A great deal of good came from this survey, 
and another ten years will tell its story as to whether the survey, 
plus the action it brought about, came too late to save a poten- 
tially good town.* 

Another effective way of inducing children to look at their neigh- 
borhood (and their city) is to organize survey groups of five 
children each—an artist to draw what he sees; a scribe to write it 
down; three investigators to ask questions. This was done at Poe 
Elementary School, located in a slum area, and it also had practical 
uses for other school classes. When the findings were transferred 
to an area map by the art students, children more easily saw the 
relation of their homes to the plants or shops where their parents 
work; they saw where the play-spaces were, where the settlement 
houses and community centers offered some chance for recreation. 
They also saw that they needed more play space in the area, and, 
under the stimulus of their social studies teachers, went after it 
with the help of neighborhood people who taught them how to 
hammer teeters and swings together, how to smooth off a vacant 
lot for play purposes, how to present their need to the lot’s owner. 

~ Several schools in Detroit's badly blighted inner boulevard sec- 
tion are rapidly becoming laboratories for the study of city planning 
and housing because of their proximity to the new expressway 
routes, and because two public housing projects planned in the 

* The Committee of 100, organized by Tom Quinlan, a counsellor at Western High 
School, is another Detroit school story which was written up in the October 1947 issue 


of the Readers’ Digest. Again, Quinlan’s original impetus came from the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council and its dynamic director, Edward D. Connor. 
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pre-war period now have a chance to be built. It has also been 
pointed out by some teachers in the slum areas that a study of 
public housing or better housing provides hope to children whose 
lives are presently bounded and confined by slums. It is touching 
to see the models they make in art classes of “present” and “future” 
houses and schools. 


2. Housing and Planning Tours 


The Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of Detroit, which 
has promoted every possible type of city planning project through 
stimulating the interest of individual teachers, heartily believes in a 
city tour as a means of learning to look at your city, and as a means 
of integrating schools studies and making them come alive. 

Take history: Most tours start from the top of the tallest build- 
ing in town, where children can look over the city, as well as up 
and down the river and directly down at the spot where Cadillac 
landed in 1701. The old Fort, the stockade, the Indians, the trails 
into the wilderness—all following the same routes that are now 
paved in concrete—the first church; the town’s growth into a great 
city, become a living thing from this vantage point, as does the 
long struggle for a riverfront drive and park, the civic center 
which has now been started. 

Take geography: With two of the great lakes, several of the 
islands and the River Rouge visible on a clear day from the tower, 
the area is spread out like a great relief map, so that tying Detroit 
into the region, the state, the middle west, the country, and the 
world itself becomes a simple matter of using a few descriptive 
sentences. 

Take social studies: The blight and slums spread out along the 
riverfront and up through the city as far as eyes can see on a clear 
day, the unsightly parking lots scattered without plan through the 
business section, the hazardous traffic, the lack of open space around 
the tall office buildings, can all be used to point up the economic 
waste of no planning or zoning. The city hospital, the police 
station, the fire department with its engines always racing through 
the streets, can also be shown as costly civic monuments to slum 
owners, paid for at a rate five to ten times higher than the cost for 
similar services in so-called “good” areas. 

It also shakes the complacency of young Americans to quote a 
Polish planner who stopped off last year in Detroit and viewed the 
city from this same Penobscot Tower: “The devastation in your 
city,” he said quite seriously, “is almost as great as that in War- 


” 


Saw. 
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Take art: Quoting the Director of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
has a great effect on the children when they learn that the head of a 
great museum believes that the art of city planning is the art 
most desperately needed today; that he believes even Detroit could 
become a work of art if everybody became aware of the problems 
and did his share. 

Take (even) physiology: Why should not the reaction of environ- 
ment on the human body be made more vivid by trips through 
the slums? With the cost of health services rising, the need for 
mental institutions reaching fantastic proportions, would it not 
be appropriate to balance these costs against the cost of space for 
play and recreation, as well as the cost of decent housing? 

Take civics: With the inadequate city hall, built in 1868 below 
us, the county building beyond, and the numerous office buildings 
into which city departments have spread, municipal government 
comes alive, especially when the children are taken to a meeting 
of the Common Council or any of the numerous commissions and 
departments. 

Although the trips vary with age groups and subjects studied, 
the effort in all of them is to give the children a first-hand ex- 
perience of the city, to particularize it, to show how it got this 
way, and to point a way out if and when citizens learn to take a 
hand in the planning and rejuvenating process. 

Naturally, after the over-all view from the tower, the children 
descend to their chartered bus and, as we travel along the river- 
front or through slum areas, a more detailed story is given. Often 
we visit a public housing project, pointing out the lower fire hazards 
and costs, the lower delinquency rates and cost to citizens, the area 
plan for the best use of space, the streets closed to through traffic, 
the play equipment, the sanitary living conditions—all contrasted 
with the surrounding slums. 

Transportation problems are given a quick going over as the 
bus moves—new expressway routes are pointed out, new play- 
ground sites are indicated, and wherever a project has resulted from 
community action, this is stressed, and often a neighborhood per- 
son is brought out to the bus to explain what was done and how 
they did it. 

3. Panel Discussions 

A panel discussion held after a trip is a very different panel 
from one held before such an “experience of the city.” The facts 
of a situation—recreation in Detroit, for example—must usually 
be brought out both before and after such a trip. Take recreation: 
With ten acres of play space per thousand people as the minimum 
recommended by the National Recreation Association, Detroit has 
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just over four acres per thousand and is thirteenth on the list of 
major cities in the amount of play space the city provides. The 
long-range plan to bring this total up to 7.5 acres is then explained, 
and progress to date described, along with one or more stories 
of neighborhood or school action to acquire play space. The same 
thing has been done with housing and smoke data. So with facts 
on which to base a discussion, and with a vivid experience behind 
them, children can go into a panel discussion that is often enlight- 
ening, because they do not yet see why “it can’t be done.” 


CoMMUNITY STUDIES 

Detroit’s Master Plan divides the city into 16 subcommunities, 
each of which contains five to ten neighborhoods. Since high 
schools serve a community of roughly 100,000 population, their city 
planning studies are usually confined to the community, which is 
sometimes related to the city as a whole in such areas as transporta- 
tion and recreation. This is also true to a lesser degree of the inter- 
mediate schools, which serve portions of a community. 
Cooley High School Project 


The largest city planning project undertaken by a Detroit 
school was supervised by Miss Dorothy Probst, art instructor at 
Cooley High. In the fall of 1944 Cooley art students made a model 
of the area immediately surrounding the school which was dis- 
played in the windows of the Board of Education and attracted a 
lot of publicity. While the children were elated over the published 
stories, Miss Probst (whose Master of Arts thesis at the University 
of Michigan had the redevelopment of Detroit's riverfront as its 
subject) became increasingly disturbed because she was “not at all 
sure how much they had learned about the desirability of rede- 
signing their community for better living values.”” They saw noth- 
ing wrong with fast traffic in residential neighborhoods, thought 
streets were fun to play in, and believed that scattered stores were 
handy if you forgot an item on a major shopping trip for your 
mother. 

“These boys and girls will shortly be taxpayers,” Miss Probst 
meditated. “If these are the attitudes after some education, the hope 
for a better city is indeed vain.” 

After a discussion with the school principal and vice-principal, 
two new means to acquaint students intimately with the community 
and its problems were decided upon, the work to be directed by 
the art department, but participated in by all the pupils of the 
10th, 11th and 12th grades: (1) A land use survey to discover 
exactly what was in the community and how it was maintained; 
(2) a questionnaire to discover age range of residents, their inter- 
ests, what they wanted in their neighborhood and community. 
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The school community is four miles wide and four and one 
half miles long. It contains everything from a Negro housing 
project on the north to manufacturing plants, lumber yards, stores, 
churches, several main through-ways, a proposed expressway, and 
a new residential section where the old mistakes are being repeated. 

Miss Probst explains: “Everything was new and strange and 
needed a lot of explanation. Articles on the model and survey 
were written for the school paper. Mr. Connor spoke at a morning 
assembly on the need for neighborhood and community planning, 
and in the halls we assembled a series of illustrated charts prepared 
by the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council depicting depreci- 
ated neighborhoods and well-kept ones of the same age.” 

At the end of the semester 1800 blocks of approximately 2650 in 
the district had been plotted on engineering maps in color—red 
for single dwellings, orange for multiple; brown for garages; blue 
for public buildings; purple for business; magenta for manufac- 
turing; green for vacant property. In the fall the civics classes 
took over, turning in 450 more block surveys as part of their home- 
work. 

With the neighborhood unit idea then adopted by the City 
Plan Commission in mind, the children used the result of their 
surveys to redesign the scale model, grouping each neighborhood 
around an elementary school, the subcommunity around Cooley 
High. 

The children discovered many things about their community in 
this study: They found on some streets four houses built on every 
three lots—obviously a violation of the municipal law. They also 
discovered that no parks and only one playground, organized in a 
vacant lot by a neighborhood association, had been plotted. 

A few pupils, discouraged by the slowness of the “long view,” 
asked what could be done now by the individual without waiting for 
the slow process of city hall approval. “For them,” says Miss 
Probst, “we have been doing block plans, to show how the cooper- 
ation and friendliness of residents in one block can put some of 
these city planning principles into effective use immediately. For 
instance, alley closings, and a common recreation area through the 
backyards of a block, have been planned, plotted, and made into 
models. Contrasts were pointed up between the old use of alleys 
and the new greenways and open land achieved by plotting all 
backyards in one block into common property to be cooperatively 
maintained by the men, while the women take turns supervising 
young children in the play area.” 

The relation of neighborhood to subcommunity, subcommunity 
to city, all linked by the superhighways that provide quick access 
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to the downtown section, was intimately explored, until the children 
thoroughly understood that such a plan provides all the advantages 
of a major city, minus its drawbacks. 

The item that Miss Probst never forgot is that children are 
the citizens of tomorrow—a tomorrow that comes very fast on the 
heels of today. As she points out, 2000 students who worked on 
the survey, plus the goo art students who made the model and the 
goo more who will redesign it, make a valuable addition to the 
city-planning-educated citizens of any community. 

Her final suggestion is a good one: If such a procedure could 
be followed once in four years and was uniform throughout the city, 
“I think this would be one of the cheapest and most positive forms 
of insurance against the ignorance and indifference of the unedu- 
cated citizen—and this is important because without an intelligent 
public sympathy and interest, the city is doomed to bankruptcy 
and decay.” 

We have told the Cooley project story in some detail, because we 
believe so heartily in Miss Probst’s final suggestion. A mental 
block appears when teachers and students are expected to put in 
the extra time needed to get the job done. If such detailed studies 
were made under the aegis of the official plan commission, and 
the data used by them in their planning studies, the whole project 
would take on an exciting professional air that would stimulate 
students and teachers alike. They would be helping their city in a 
direct, practical way. And who can calculate what this contact 
with city government, as well as this direct thinking about their 
city, and action for it, would do for the civic attitudes of the boys 
and girls who will be citizens day after tomorrow? 

Jefferson School Projects 


The Jefferson Intermediate School, located on Detroit's blighted 
West Side, has consistently promoted city planning studies over a 
period of several years. Each year the school program calls for a study 
of “shelter,” and, as Mr. Kerr points out, the individual teacher is 
free to let the children study Eskimo igloos or city planning and 
housing in the city as reported by the daily press as well as in the 
brochures and reports of the Housing Commission, the City Plan 
Commission and the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council. 

From Mr. Kerr's social studies classes ideas and news about city 
planning spread through the whole school, culminating each year 
in an open house for parents, a program in the auditorium and an 
exhibit in the gym, part of it made by the children, part from city 
departments and commissions. 

All this has of course had more than the cordial cooperation of 
the school principal, Miss Sarah A. Robinson, who has not stood 
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on the side-lines but has spearheaded action drives for more parks 
and playgrounds, for better housing, and who, with the help of the 
West Side Community Council, has for three summers raised enough 
cash to bring in a work project from the Friends Service Committee. 
Each year too, a vacant, dilapidated house is “borrowed,” cleaned, 
and painted by the children for the use of the Friends Service group. 
In fact, an entire paper could be written about this one Detroit 
school and community, which is interesting for more reasons than 
those mentioned—it happens to lie in an area designated for a huge 
public housing project; it is almost totally lacking in recreation 
opportunities, and the new expressway is being built along one 
side, making it an almost perfect city planning laboratory. 


LOBBYING 


Realizing full well that many such fine plans have been adopted 
and promptly forgotten, the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil went into action for three successive years to get the Common 
Council to allocate $2-million annually for the program. This 
meant public hearings at city hall—well prepared hearings. In 
1946 more than 125 people showed up, representing every type of 
organization—exclusive garden clubs, labor unions, Negro com- 
munity groups, school children, teachers, and even the Board of 
Education. Of these 85 signified their willingness to speak for 
the program, and time permitted 25 to make their plea, among 
them several children from Jefferson Intermediate whose remarks 
were so well directed and so well spoken that they, more than any 
others, helped turn the pinch-penny budget tide and secure the 
necessary $2,000,000 for the program that first year. 

The story of how a playfield was finally secured for Cass Tech- 
nical High School is another and different story of a children’s 
lobby that brought results in more ways than one. Not only was 
the playfield secured, but the children themselves, working over 
a five-year period and passing their experiences in city departments 
along to their successors, learned more about how city government 
functions that five years in civics classes could possibly have taught 
them. At one point these children from Cass High earned their 
own funds to go to Cleveland to check the veracity of a city official 
who had told them that a United States Regional office was block- 
ing their effort. 

It is my very personal opinion that if high school young people 
were encouraged to lobby for such items as better schools and more 
playfields, city officials would sit up straighter and work harder, 
the city could be improved more rapidly, the children themselves 
would leave school with a more vital experience behind them. 








Planning a Tennessee Rural School* 
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The subjects our children study in school should help them to 
become responsible and useful citizens, taking an interest in the 
improvement of homes, farms, factories, school, and community. 
Acquiring the habit of planning and working together for the better- 
ment of these things is one of the most important lessons learned 
in school or elsewhere. 

We recognize the value of learning by doing. The things remem- 
bered longest are those we have taken part in ourselves. By active 
participation in a community planning program, school children 
will gain something of a sense of civic responsibility and pride. 
They can be shown the value of careful planning to avoid costly 
mistakes. If such a program is at all successful, they will see what 
can be accomplished by community action. 

Valley Forge, a small, unincorporated community in Carter 
County, Tennessee, felt the need of community action toward the 
improvement of its elementary schoolground. The area education 
officer of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Mr. Ira N. Chiles, sug- 
gested to them that the Upper East Tennessee Office of the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission be contacted for technical advice 
and assistance. The staff saw the opportunity as being one broader 
than the drafting of a site plan. If local interest and approval 
could be assured, here was a chance to bring the children and the 
community as a whole into the actual planning process. 

Mr. Chiles and planning technicians from the Johnson City 
office met with the Valley Forge school principal and civics teacher, 
Mr. W. R. Wood, the P.-T.A. president, the county agent, and the 
local representatives of the TVA forestry department. Active in- 
terest was evident. The part that the P.-T.A. would play in gather- 
ing basic data on community needs and in carrying out plans was 
discussed. The part of the children in the plan was outlined. It 
was decided that they who would use it most should have something 
to say about the improvement of the schoolgrounds. Guided by 
teachers and planning technicians, the children would help to 
decide where shrubbery would be planted, play equipment and 
game areas placed. Later the same children would take care of 
these facilities. 


* From an article, “Children Plan at Valley Forge,"’ in the Tennessee Planner. 
8: 74-79, December, 1947. 
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Similar meetings outlining the proposed course of action took 
place with the executive committee of the P.-T.A. and the group 
as a whole. At its regular meeting, August 12, 1947, the organi- 
zation voted unanimous approval and appointed a committee to 
work with the staff in drawing up a basic data questionnaire to dis- 
cover what activities appealed to the students of various ages and 
to the adults of the community. Members volunteered to be re- 
sponsible for obtaining answers to the questionnaire throughout 
the school district. 

While the survey was being conducted by the P.-T.A. for the 
planning of the school site, steps were taken toward the teaching 
of planning in the school. Lesson plans and teaching methods 
were discussed with Mr. Wood. Posters and maps were made for 
schoolroom use. TVA helped a great deal by furnishing informa- 
tion on similar projects in other communities. The fact that these 
projects had been conducted only in large cities—none in a rural 
community such as Valley Forge—presented the difficulties and 
challenge of a pioneer venture. 

Approximately two and one-half hours a day during the first 
two weeks of school were devoted to the teaching of planning in 
the civics class of the eighth grade. The introduction to the sub- 
ject included a definition of the term, steps in the planning process, 
and examples of planning found in our everyday lives. 

These three steps were then applied to the planning of the 
schoolground. Children made lists of the improvements they 
wanted. The limiting factors of space and money were analyzed. 
When the boy who held out for a football field made a scale drawing 
of one and found no place to put it on the site map, he was con- 
vinced “first-hand” that his idea was not practical. When ques- 
tions came up as to how all the improvements would be carried 
out, the children named the things they could do themselves, such 
as transplanting shrubbery native to the countryside. Lists of 
local organizations and governmental agencies available for aid 
and advice were made. Care was taken that no one expect imme- 
diate results and thus suffer disappointment. 

Meanwhile the P.-T.A. was successful in obtaining almost 
complete coverage of the community with the questionnaire. The 
need for this information was carefully explained in the class work. 
Relationships between interests of adults, number of cars, and 
similar facts to the ultimate site plan were established. The class 
appeared to enjoy the tabulation of these questionnaires as much as 
any other activity. It was concrete and tangible enough to make 
them feel vital to the program. 
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The steps to be followed in planning are described in a Valley Forge 
student’s paper reproduced herewith. 
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The children were encouraged to draw on their own experience 
in suggesting principles of good playground design. The fact that 
students suggested special equipment and space for groups other 
than themselves—small children, teachers and adults—was evidence 
that the subject can be grasped and applied at the grade school level. 

While this class work was being carried on, the principal ob- 
served a very unusual amount of student interest which would seem 
to indicate that the schoolroom project was being well received. 
Such interest resulted primarily from the conscious effort to relate 
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all phases of the material to the common knowledge and experience 
of the students. 

With the information and ideas developed by the P.-T.A. and 
members of the class, the technical staff of the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission drew up site plans for the school. These 
plans were discussed with the P.-T.A. and adopted as a guide to 
the future development of the schoolground. A committee was 
appointed to make arrangements for the grading of the site and 
the necessary funds were authorized to cover the costs. 

The success of this project indicates that there are rural com- 
munities forming planning units, that within such communities 
there is recognition of planning, and that the people realize the 
school should serve all members of the community, not merely 
the children. The importance of the P.-T.A. and the principal to 
the program indicates that there must be leadership from within 
the community to reach the desired end. The interest of the 
community, the recognition of the function of planning, and the 
technical assistance in developing the plans have enabled this com- 
munity to enlarge the usefulness of the school to the community. 


M. M. C. 








What Have We Learned from Planning 
Projects in School? 
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Ventures of planning agencies into the field of public educa- 
tion have been undergoing expansion in number and importance. 
Some of the first planners to envision the potentialities of an edu- 
cated citizenry considered themselves lucky to be accorded time 
in a school assembly program or one class hour. Short programs 
of approximately two weeks, such as the project at Valley Forge, 
represented an improvement over the visiting-speaker approach. 
The Greensboro projects of a semester’s duration mark further 
progress. Orientation of an entire school’s program toward com- 
munity planning study would represent the top rung of the ladder 
of progress. Philadelphia and San Francisco have already gone 
far in achieving this goal. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to review these programs—par- 
ticularly the Greensboro projects, since knowledge of them stems 
from firsthand experience—for the recommendations and conclu- 
sions they support. 


THE CHILDREN 


The first conclusion to be drawn from the Greensboro planning 
projects and those conducted elsewhere is that the children can 
secure a good grasp of the subject in a relatively short time and 
may be expected to display an avid interest in it. Hardly a day 
passed that students in Greensboro did not come to class armed 
with newspaper items or concrete examples concerning the planning 
of the city. They had no trouble visualizing themselves as future 
taxpayers. The idea that the city might have to pay for relaying 
faulty sewer lines in a new development disturbed them. They took 
what they had learned in school home with them in the afternoon. 
It was not like learning the dates of battles in a remote war. It 
was now. It was happening to them. 

The Philadelphia Planning Commission states that students 
there have pointed up certain neighborhood problems that should 
be met in neighborhood planning. In Detroit student pressure 
groups have been directly responsible for bringing into being five 
play lots and a large play field in areas where these facilities were 
badly needed. In San Francisco, a group of kindergarten children 
timed the stop light in front of their school and discovered that the 
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walking time permitted was not sufficient for the youngest children 
to cross the street. The matter was called to the attention of the 
city traffic department and the timing changed. 

Such a project in planning makes no attempt to give students a 
professional understanding of the field. However, it can make 
them impatient with mistakes of the past, and give them a hope 
and a determination for a better future. 


THE CURRICULUM 

Planning education at the public school level can help to fulfill 
the educator’s dream of leading students into an ever-growing con- 
cern for and creative participation in the life of the community. A 
semester project for a single class will not accomplish this purpose. 
The development of the study of planning as a core for much 
needed curriculum integration is recommended. With art classes 
gaining an appreciation for architecture and site planning, mathe- 
matics students tabulating the results of a basic data survey, 
English classes writing up the results of the survey, science classes 
learning the importance of water supply and sewage disposal, and 
civics study focused on problems in city government, the curriculum 
will cease to be the “rope of sand” educators have called it. Prob- 
lems and possibilities of community development are particularly 
appropriate to the core curriculum principle in education since 
their solution and realization cut across so many fields of learning 
and utilize such a variety of skills. The wide range of activities 
offers a challenge for the child of any talent, any age. 

A core curriculum thus oriented is the goal of resource-use 
education which places emphasis in all fields of learning on the 
manner in which natural and social environments operate, or can 
operate, in the service of man. Planners in the Southeast must 
work with these educators. Planners everywhere should study the 
techniques in approach and organization being developed by the 
Resource-Use Education group. 


WorKING ARRANGEMENTS 


Interest in Greensboro on the part of the educators was stimu- 
lated only through personal contacts. In working with individual 
teachers, effort must be made to avoid infringement upon their off- 
duty hours. Members of the teaching profession in general are 
already being called upon for too much of their free time. San 
Francisco has developed the most successful program of teacher 
education. The Housing and Planning Council in that city suc- 
ceeded in having courses offered in community planning for teach- 
ers, under the auspices of the University of California Extension 
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Division, for which credit was given. Leaders in the resource-use 
program in North Carolina have been able to work out similar ar- 
rangements with the University of North Carolina. 

Perhaps the best over-all program of planning project adminis- 
tration is to be found in Philadelphia. Here a teacher has been 
retained by the schools for the sole purpose of supervising projects 
throughout the city, and the Citizen Council on City Planning 
takes the main burden of work with the schools off the shoulders of 
the Planning Commission. 

Since the dynamics of urban life decree that a metropolitan area 
be in a constant state of change, planners never seem to catch up 
with the need for plans. A planning agency needs a strong citizen 
organization in order to successfully undertake a project in which 
community development is the basis of a core curriculum. In the 
absence of citizen aid, initiation of a project in one course, such as 
was undertaken in Greensboro, provides a way to begin the planning 
education program in the school system. If the project is a good 
one, the idea will spread. From this small beginning a strong 
citizens’ organization may develop over a period of years. 


THE NEED FoR TEACHING AIDS 


Only one of the publications, Communities for Living, furnished 
the students in Greensboro was designed for school use. Fortu- 
nately it was possible to obtain other publications which were 
directed toward popular presentation. These were not too difficult 
for students of the upper grades. However, they left much to be 
desired, since they were not prepared primarily for school use. 
Using parts of one and sections of another led to some confusion 
in a search for information. 

Although progressive educators relegate straight textbook teach- 
ing to ages past, the textbook as an instrument of curriculum change 
is still a powerful force in American education. Preparation of 
manuals or texts is a step toward relieving the teachers of undue 
burdens. This is more important in the lower grades than in those 
sufficiently advanced to use popularly presented materials. It is 
hoped that planners in the future will not continue to undertake 
this important job as some are doing today—retiring to their offices 
to write, working alone without benefit of the educator’s experience 
or the assurance of his desire for such material. 

An especially valuable text for our purpose is Building Atlanta’s 
Future by Ivey, Demerath, and Breland. It was prepared for use 
in the schools in consultation with an advisory committee in Atlanta 
composed of educators, community leaders, housing officials, journal- 
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ists, and city officials. It contains an abundance of planning ma- 
terial, interestingly presented. 

The printed word is not enough. Maps, site plans, charts, and 
graphs enliven lectures and create interest unobtainable by making 
reading assignments. Perhaps the most significant part of the 
Richmond program is the rich variety of films made available to 
the schools. It is regrettable that arrangements for the use of 
films in Greensboro projects were not completed. 

Chicago has been experimenting with the use of color slides in 
talks to adult groups and plans to carry this technique over into 
future programs with the schools. 

In discussions with a group of teachers the question was raised 
of supplying materials such as large sheets of paper and colored 
pencils. It is the author’s experience that once the children are 
interested they will supply their own needs. A most effective pres- 
entation of the plan of an imaginary town was done at Dudley 
High School on the back of a large advertisement for Carnation 
Milk. In the same meeting another teacher asked what could be 
done. in a small rural school without maps, books, and accessibility 
to professional assistance which is generally available in a city 
like Greensboro. The project at Valley Forge, Tennessee, illus- 
trates a possible approach in this situation. 


MOTIVATION 


Since motives furnish the fundamental source of energy needed 
to bring about social change, it is well to review the motivating 
forces which sustain the effort behind planning education programs 
with the public schools. 

To the educator, planning education in the school system pre- 
sents a means of helping the child to orient himself with his en- 
vironment and to come to participate in the life of the community. 
It presents a meaningful core about which the curriculum may grow 
to be more integrated and effective. 

The planner is seeking the understanding and support of future 
citizens, but the benefits gained do not stop there. Children talk 
to their parents about the things they learn in school. The fact 
that such projects arouse considerable general interest was borne 
out by the notice taken of them in the Greensboro press. Concrete 
support in the task of city planning has come from the collection 
of data undertaken by children in many of the projects previously 
mentioned. Some agencies arrive at a city plan and seek support 
for it by bringing it before the schools. Others call the schools in 
to help make the plan. 

M. M. C. 
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